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PREFACE. 


——— 


. Tue district of Cuttack possesses 2 more complete biblio- 
graphy than most, of the districts of Bengal. A full acbount 
of the people and their circumstances was written by 
Mr, Stirling in the beginning of the nineteenth contury, 
and his Account of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, published in 
1822, is still the principal, authority for the carly history of 
the district under British rule. The modern authority is 
Mr, Maddox’s Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of 
the Province of Orissa, 1890 to 1900 A.D., which contains 
an exhaustive review of the economic condition of that 
Province; and the intermediate authorities are Toynbee’s 
Sketch of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1928, publighed 
in 1875, and Sir W, W. Hunter’s account published in 1877 
in Vol. XVIII of the Statistical Account of Bengal. 
writing the present volume I have made ‘use of all thse 
sources of information, and especially of Mr. Maddox's 
Report, which has been described as ‘“‘a veritable Ency- 
clopedia of the Province.” My thanks are due to Babu 
Jemini Mohan, Das, m.a., B.L., for his ready assistance 
in revising the description of the religions afd castes of 
Cuttack and for a note on the Utkal Brahmans; and I am 

especially indebted to, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.a., 
BLL, M.B.A.8., wHo has been so good as to write for the 
Gazetteer an account of the history of Orissa up to the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion 
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CUTTACK DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Crrrack, the central district of the Orissa Commissionership or Grorgnat. 


Division, is sitnated between 20° 2’ and 21° 10’ north latitude, 
and between 85° 21’ and 87° 1’ sast longitude. It contains an 
frea, according to the latest survey, of 5,054* square miles; and 
total population, as ascertained hy the census of L901, of 2,062,788 
uls, The principal town, which is also the administrative 
ead-quarters of the district and of the Orissa Division, is Cuttack, 
aituated on a tongue of land forme by the Mahanadi and Katjurt 
rivers at their point ef bifurcation, in 20° 29’ north latitude 
nd 85° 52’ east longitude. 
> The town was formerly one of the royal &trongholds of ancient 
rissa, and still contains the remains of the citadel in which ita 
rnlers once held thejr court. From this circumstance if derived 
the name of Kuataka or fort; and, as is frequently the ease, the 
designation of the capital town was in course of time given to the 
surrounding country. 


Descrirs 
10 


Origin of 


nae. 


The district is bounded on the north by the Baitarani river Bound. 
and Dhamra estuary. which separate it from the distriet of 9™ 


Balasore ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal; on the south by the 
‘district of Puri; and on the west by the Tributary States of Orisa, 
Tt consists of three distinct tracts differing widely in their 
physical eepects. The first isa marshy woodland strip, from 3 to 
30 miles. in breadth, extending along the coast from the river 
‘Dhimire on the north to the Devi on the sonth ; the second is a 





. © The area cf the district shewn in the census report of 19U1 was 3,624 sqnare 


‘ Kal 


wiles; the ores ahewn above ie that reported by the Surveyor-General. 


Natural 
divisions, 





while the wide allavial nee ence Sc 
nadi, Brihmani and Baitarani rivers constituted the Mughal- 


Mughal 
like the indigenous sovereigns before them, derived the 
of their revenue. 

¢ conspicuous feature in the general aspect ofthe district vay 
of rivers, which issue in three. magnificent streams 
‘three great gorges in the mountainous country to the weet. 


eterno mica ee 
ot 
e sacred Baitarani emerges from @ more open country 
s the Bee cheek nate coca and the 
enters the district about halfway between thie two, 
s divided into two great valleys, one of them. 
rani and Brihmani and the otl 
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vhich takes off on its 
ener ‘1. C 
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the Malauadi bifurcates. According to the 
Cuttack streams, most of the members of this network reunite as 
they approach the ovean; and the result is ' lary, 
known as the Devi, which enters the sea a 
the south of the boundary between Cuttack This 
estuary is navigable up to Machgaon by small sloops, which | 





Ys use this channel to obtain cargoes of vil and rice. It ig 
ay one of the best tidal channels in Orissa, but owing to the bar 
5 of sand at its mouth vessels of large size cannot enter it exoupt 
; at high tide. a 

The The northern branches of the Mahanadi also join as they 

: Sec esomay approach the sea, and eventually enter the Bay of under 
the name of the parent stream. The estuary has mouths, — 


but the principal one is that which debouches through the shoals. 

to the south of the False Point lighthouse. For many miles up 

the river, there is abundance of depth for ships of large burden; 

but unfortunately, as in the case of Devi, and indeed of all other 

fe Orissa harbours, a bar stretches across the mouth, which, in 
© addition to the perils of shoal water, adds the dangers incident to 
constant changes in the channels and the sandbanks. The False 
Point harbour, which lies a little north of the Mahanadi estuary, is 
a comparatively exposed anchorage, and loading and unloading ~ 
- eannot be carried out in rough weather. Two separate channels 

~ lead inland from the anchorage, on the north the Jambu river, and 
on the south the Bakud creek, a short ‘branch of the Mahanadi, 
A more detailed description of the harbour will be found im, 
XY. . or 











eit didi Whe Dhiane: though sbrigait bs cauiaee 
dangerous by a bar across its mouth; but the entrance has 


‘improved of late years, and at flood tide vessels drawing as m 


3 18 feet can pass in with safety. 


+ The greater portion ‘of the district consists of alluvium. Much donors 


of this is the recent deltaic deposit of the Mahanadi and Bréhmant 


rivers, and occupies a tract of country extending some 30 miles 


from the sea, which is perfectly flat with the exception of a belt of 


low sand hills along the coast. In the north-western part some 
undulating ground consists of an older alluvium containing 
kankar and pisolitio ferruginous nodules, with no defined bound- 
ary line to separate it from the inland laterite on the one hand 
and from the alluvium of the delta on the other. This laterite is 
evidently of detrital origin, and consists of small pisolitic nodules 


. of hwmatitic iron, and coarse quartz sand. The extent to which 
- these cohere varies greatly. The variety used as building stone 


possesses the property of being quite soft and easily cut when first 
dug, but hardening on exposure. It occurs around all the gneias- 
ose hills near and to the west of the road from Calcutta to 
Cuttack, forming broad’ terrace-like flats stretching from hill to 


“Lill, except where it is concealed from view by the ever-lying 


alluvium. 

Starting from the district boundary north of the town of 
Cuttack and extending all along the border between Cuttack and 
_ the Tributary States of Orissa, are hills belonging to the Archwan 
oc group, which is eo strongly developed throughout 

Southern and Eastern 
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ogee be rapee z 
of the Talcher Conl-field” by W. T. ‘an 8 
and W. Theobald, jun; “ of Orissa, ete.,” 
Fis Letcits of Gan” by W. T. ay aS eee 
the Geological Survey of India,” Vol. I; also “A Sketch of the — 
Geology of Orissa” by W. T. Patt i Sn Saree 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. V, Part II. 

e Th banks of the aaggiah ivr aod coke which, wind 
through the swampy low-lying country near the sea éxhibit — 
_ the vegetation of a mangrove forest, the principal species being — 
_ Rhizophora, Ceriops, Kandelia, Aegiceras, Hibiscus tiliaceus, — 
- Fxeoecaria Agatlocha, and the like. Where sand dunes inter- — 
© vene between the sea and the cultivated land behind, a littoral — 
 yegetation uncommon in Bengal is met with, which inetedes: 4 4 
 Spinifex, Hydrophylax, Geniosporum prostratum and similar — 

Thseo sand hills stretching between the fertile xite pales aa 

and the sea constitute the only reqlly distinctive feature of Orissa — 4 
from a botanical point of view, and presout not a fow of the litto- 
ral species characteristic of the Madras ¢ea-coast. ‘The cultivated — 
land which oooupies the sub-montane tract to the west has t 


ig Utricularia, Sphenoclea, Hygrophila, while ponds onl 8 ary . 
aaah Parole ili gly fs 
water wu such as Hyirilla, - 


































are resin, wax, honey and nux vomica. 
a Wild animals are etill plentiful in the district, in spite of the Pm 
extension of cultivation and thereoastrustion of the canals, and i 












the Mahanadi, Sag Wien ter station and the hills, is an 
effective barrier to the advance of civilization. They are respon- 
‘sible for comparatively little loss of cattle or human life near the 
cu ieee Ss poselaticn ip spur sn thers a planiy, ems 
ch as deer and pig, to supply them with food. In other parts, 
ever, they annually causd considerable destruction, and in th — 
tect tig leer cate cape tht gts 
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_ one ereragaa 
Crocodiles and ghariydls, or fish-eating alligators, abound 
tidal rivers and creeks, and grow to a very large size ; 
nosed or man-eating crocodile annually levies a hea 
i cattle and human life, and in the two years 1903- 
G8 persons and 184 cattle. 
Pagh ine A lurge variety of fish are found in the rivers, and the 
ig all his spare time in fishing, often standing up to his 
Bre ho tin grater pect of the day. Fish, either fresh or 
preserved by drying in the sun, are a favourite ‘dish ; dried fish, 
known as suwkud, being particularly popular with boatmen, ters, 
otc. Hilsa are caught in season, and the prawns of Cuttack are — 
famous for their size and delicacy, Oysters are gook 90 ee ‘ 
ful on the coast to the extreme north-cabt. 
The district is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms 
‘exiremes of climate are more marked than in most other parts of 
‘Bengal. In April and May the average maximum is 102°, and — 
oo temperature has been ds high’ as 118°; while the 
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t Geng ta the dry ona winds which oooasionally sweep Sean 
TAdibiea hn Giteiet in tha ht season and to the well-marked south- pe | 
west monsoon conditions which occur later in the year, humidity 

undergoes considerable variation, ranging on an average from 72 0 
_ per cent, of saturation in April and May to 83 per cent, in 
August. 


The cyclones which occur in the rains proper (i.e., in June, Cyclones. — 
“Galy, August, and September) are generally small in extent, the 
barometric depression at the centre seldom exceeding half an inch, 

~ and the air motion, though violent, is rarely of hurricane force, 
The district is not liable to suffer from the devastating cyclones : 
which occasionally occur in the months which precede and follow ee 
the full establishment of the south-west monsoon, é.., during 
April and ye October and November, as the tendency is 
for such to move into the north of the Bay and recurve 
the Arakan or Bengal coast. But in recent years 
several severe cyclones: haveebeen experienced, the most notable 
hoe Rage Ing page 1885, which caused great havoo 
(of False Point, “ 
ey J annual rainfall is 60°43 inches, of which 4°6 
hg age ape in June, 117 in July, 123 in Angust, 
September and 5°8 in October. From June to Septém- 
the monthly rainfall varies from 10 to 13 inches on 
| averag Pe ee See on ee esc 























CHAPTER Ii, 


a 


HISTORY. 

i ssa* practically emerges 

| rock edicts of Asoka (B.C. 260). The references to its early 
 jnhabitants which can be traced in traditional or | 
lakouiie 








as are the materials from which any idea of its original inhab- 
 Hanta can be obtained, they are sufficient to justify the inference 
“that in prehistoric times the hills were peopled by savage tribes cyanate 
“ @iffering from those which ocoupied the low lands, and that = 
e intervening plains were in the possession of races somewhat 
more civilized, The only remains of the stone age hitherto found © 

are some roughly chipped quartzite axes, discovered in Dhenkinal, 
ng Similar axes have been found in 



















Andhras, Pundras, Savars, Pulindas 
the fifty sons of the sage Visvamitra, who 
futher for being dissatisfied with his 
ee Sanshsepa as his first-born, They are several times a 
to in the Bhagavati, the oldest sacred literature of the Jai 
«where their language is referred to as one of the Mlechchhabhashas 
barbarous tongues,; and they have been identified with the Saari 
of Pliny and the Sabarai of Ptolemy. In the Mahabharata, the 


south, and in the Brihat Samhita in the south-east of India, ake 

i i this is confirmed by Pliny and Ptolemy. Their geographical 
distribution has not been much changed, and they are still fownd 
bs in Midnapore, Singhbhiim and Orissa. Heo 
Bee bios: The Juangs of the Tributary States, who are one of the moat 
Re primitive races of India, would seem to be ariother of the 
Bee tribes of Orissa. Till they were clothed by order of the Govern- _ 
ec ment, the only covering of the females consisted of a few. 
strings of beads round the waist, with ‘a bunch of leaves before 
and behind—a practice which has given them the name of 188 
“et atrasaras (leaf-wearers) in Orissa; they had no 

metals till the 19th centary, when foreigners came among 
ae et ae ee oe ee 













_ ee 
The sea-coast and the low lands behind it were presumably 
' ocoupied by tribes who followed the occupations of fishermen and 
~boatmen. The Kewats, including the cognate castes, the Gokhis 
and the Mallahs, have been traced to very early times as the 
Kevata in Asoka’s Pillar Edict No. V, and, in the Sanskrit form 
of the name, as the Kaiborttas mentioned in the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita and the Taittiriya Brahmana. 

The intervening plains and uplands appear to have been held BY ies 


by tribes ‘on a somewhat higher level of civilization, Fromaf 
the scanty references made to them in later literature, it would 0 


seem that some of these tribes were known as Odras and Utkalas, 
The Odras and the Utkales appear as different tribes: the former 
are now and then joined with the Paundras in the Mahabharata, 
the Manu Samhita and the Brihat Samhita (Paundra-Odra), 
and with the Marundas in the Bhagavati (Marwnd-Odra), while 
the Utkalas are connected with Mekalas in the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana and the Brihat Samhita. The Paundras occupied the 
land now known as the Radha; while Mekala was the tract 
round about the Amarakantaka hills, the river Son being specially 
described in the Harivansa as Mekala-prabhava. If this conneo- 
tion has any significance, it means that the Odras ocoupied the 
eastern and the Utkalas the western side of the country. A 
tradition in the Harivansa speaks of Utkala and Gay& as being 
relatives; and in the Mahavagga, Tayussa and Bhallika, the 
first lay-disciples of Buddha, are said to have come to Bodh-Gaya 
from Utkala. In course of timo, they spread southwards, until 
the Utkalas were absorbed in the larger tribe of Odras, though 
they gave their name to the land in Sanskrit works at least before 
the 5th century A.D. Gradually they spread further south to 








- Bansy 





such as cultivating with their own hands, selling vegetables, ete. 
As Orissa formed part of Kalinga before the oonquest of | 


shoe Asoka, its early history is merged in the history of that country. — 


extended, according to the Mahabharata, southwards from — 


ene the Ganga-Sagara-sangama or the junction of the Gunges with — 


Asoka’s 





the sea, the river Baitarani in Orissa being specially mentioned — 
as in Kalinga; while, according to Pliny, it stretched as far 
south as the promontory of Calingon, which is identified by 
Cunningham with the promontory of Coringa at the mouth of 
the Godavari. It was an extensive, populous and fairly civilized — 
kingdom, Some idea of the vast number of its population may 
be gathered from the Rock Edict XIII, which begins with saying — 
that when Asoka conquered Kalinga, 150,000 persons were 
carried away captive, 100,000 were slain, and many times that 
number perished. The evidence of the high standard of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity attained in Kalinga is equally etriking 
elephants were specially bred for the royal forces, of which 
formed a prominent part; diamonds of a special kind 





on acccount of which the Sede Sas to bale 
in the Malay Peninsula. 
As the result of the bloody war mentioned above, Orissa 
Kalinga were incorporated in the empire of, Asoka 
.ninth year of his reign, ic., in 262 or 2618.0, The 





el 
ar 
bee 





tof ‘the Emperor; and it was considered necesary 
- pluce the extensive and newly conquered territories of 
& Viceroy stationed at Tosili (Sep. Edict 11), Posili, to 
‘sells oles ta charge of which the rr edicts were — 
addressed, and Samapi, to the officers in charge of whieh the : 
Saugada separate edicts were addressed, must have been towns —__ 
not far from the rocks. Hence Tosili was presumably some place — ie 
close to the modern Bhubaneswar, which is not far off from 
Dhauli, has old remains in the neighbouring caves, and from 
its upland position commanding the bifurcations of the rivers was 
well fitted for the site of a capital town, Samapa would simi- Bast 
larly seem to have been a town on tho river Rishikulyé not i 
far from the modern town of Ganjam. 

According to the Purinas, the Mauryan Empire lasted till ™¢ 
about 180170 B.0,, and Orissa was therefore under the sway rein 
of its kings for 80 to 90 years. During this time it must hove Range 
come into closer relations with Northern India. Its inaccessibility 
was to some extent removed by roads lined with banyan and mango ae 
groves, with wells and rest-houses, and by the arrangements Natt 
made for the greater safety of Government messengers and travel- . 
lers. These measures naturally facilitated an influx not only of 
officials but also of traders and pilgrims, some of whom eventually 

settled in the land. Hence in the Mahabharata, one finds later 
verses declaring that there were good men in Kalinga, and that oH 
tirthas existed in that country, thus withdrawing the ban laid on “pt 
there. With the Jainas Kalinga ranked still higher as 
an nar Bega country, and naturally so, for one finds traces of 
their very early residence in the land. The sandstone hills of = 
Viegas an Khandgiri, 5 miles north-west of Bhubaneswar, 
honeyapmbed with caves, all of which appear to have been 
ee datsas Of these caves, the Sarpa, Bigha and = 
 Jambesvara caves at Udayagini, and the two Tatué caves at 














Kharavela, alias Bhikuraja, the son of Vadharaja and grandson of — 
Khemaraja, of the Cheta royal family, regained the city and fort 
of Kalinga in the first year of his reign. In the second year he 
sent a large army to the west to protect Sitakarni, and with the 
help of the Kusimba Kshattriyas captnred the town of Masika. 
In the eighth year he made an expedition against Rajagriha, 
whose king fled to Mathura; next year he harassed the kings of — 
the north, and in the twelfth year he again invaded Magadha and 
made its king his vassal. Besides this account of his military 
power, the inscription records the pious deeds of the king, his 
repair of an alms-house built by Nandaraja, his gifts to Brahmans 
and Arhats, the musical entertainments he provided for the 
poople, the assembly of sages he called together, the construction 
of an aqueduct, and the additions he made to a chaitya set up by 
his predecessors. 

This inscription shews that Kharavela made Kalinga a 
powerlul empire. One of his first acts was to assist Sitakarni, 
king of the Andhra country, é.., the tract between the Godavari 
and the Krishna, in fighting against his suserain, the Sunga © 
Emperor, Pushyamitra, in 164 B.C. The invasion of Magadha 
and its old oapital Rajagriha later in his reign indicates that the 
Kalinga king had become not only independent but aggressive, _ 
Tn this war a successful expedition into the heart of the empire led ~ 
him to the capital, Pataliputra, on the banks of the Ganges, and 
compelled the Emperor to sue for peace and acknowledge his 
independence. The invocation and the mention of Arhats in the 
inscription afford good grounds for the belief that the king and 
his family had a leaning towards Jainism, and this is borne out 
by the inscription ‘in the Svargapuri cave which says that the 
cave was made for the Arhats by Kharavela’s queen. His 
successors appear also to have been adherents of Jainism, to ime. 
_ from ‘the inscriptions they have left in these Jaina caves, as the _ 












that the Tibetan chronicles have preserved a tradition that 
Nagarjuna converted Manja, king of Otisha, to Buddhism with 
one thousand of his subjects. Nagirjuna is believed to have 4 
‘flourished about 200 A.D., in the court of the Satavahana, i, 
the Andhra royal family; and the conversion of the people to al 
Buddhism would naturally have been facilitated, if Orissa was 

subject to that powerful dynasty. 

_ After this there is another gap until one comes to the Imperial The 
Gupta dynasty. In Samudra Gupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription, to reg 
it is said that he captured and then liberated various kings of the 
Dakshinapatha, including those of Kosala, Kerala, Pishtapura, 
Kanchi, Vengi and others, If this be accepted as a record of 
fact, Orissa must have been conquered, but it is doubtful whether 
the expressions are not hyperbolical; and this supposition is borne 
out by the fact that not a single monument or further mention has 
yet been found of the Gupta conquest of the Deccan, 

From an inscription of the Sailodbhava Madhavaraja I], Tux 
dated 619-20 A.D., we learn that Kongeda, a country which “#2! 
may be identified with the strip of land south of Orissa, had Penton. 
come under the sway of Sasinka, the powerful king of Gauda, 
by the beginning of the 7th century, and Orissa must also 
have acknowledged his sovereignty. Shortly afterwards both 
the countries were conquered by Siladitya Harshavardhana of ginidityn, 
Kanauj. ‘The precise date of his conquest is not known, but from 
the life of Hinen Tsiang it would appear that he had conquered 
Orissa before the death of Purnavarman, king of As 
he offered the Buddhist monk, Jayasena, the rental of 80 villages 
- in Orissa in order to induce him to come to his Court, and that 
he had conquered Kongeda before he met the priests of Orissa Aska 
who decried the Nalanda doctrines as the “sky-flower” system, ai 


to 


Hinen — 
Tsiang, visited Orissa (639 A.D.), and we have a short but 
_ graphic account of the country in his records. The country, 
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i aoe | 
ae miraculous monastery, called Pushpagiri, situated on a great hill; 
Res and on the south-east frontier, on the of the ocean, lay 
| & great walled port named Charitra, 
ithe On the death of Siladitya, his empire was dismembered, and, 
Keri — aeoording to the Madali Panji or palm- chronicles of the 
© 9787 temple of Jagannath, Orissa was under the Kesuri or Lion 
dynasty from the 7th to the 12th century A.D. The very 
existence of this dynasty is denied by several scholars, but 
.in the Bhakti-bhagavata Mahikavyam, a Sanskrit poem of 


1409-10 A.D., which gives a very brief history of Orissa, it 
distinctly stated that the Kesari kings preceded the Gangas and 
that Udyota Kesari was one of them; two inscriptions of the time 
af Udyota Kesari have been discovered, ove in the Nabamuni 
eave on the Khandgiri hill and the other in the Brahmeswar- 
a at Bhubaneswar, M. Sylvain Levi, moreover, states that 
i in the Japanese edition of the Chinese Tripitaka is a translation 
of a part of the Buddhist Buddhavatamsaka Siitra, made by a 
monk in 796-98 A.D. on a copy of the Siitra which was - 
sent as a present to the Emperor of China by the king of U-tcha 
(Odra), and that this king is named in the letter of presenta- 


ES tion as Sri Mahesvar or Parama Maheshvar Maharaja, doing-pure 
is lion-king (Subhakara Kesari). Another king of Orissa, 
Karna Kesari, is mentioned in the co of the historical 













-. poom Rimapala-Oharitam as having been defeated by Jayasingh, 
king of Dandabhukti (Bihar): both tho poem and the com- 
mentary are believed to be by the same author, probably a 
contemporary of the hero of the poem, Ramapala, king of 
Magadha, who flourished in the latter half of the 11th century. — 
According to the Brahmeswar inscription, there were five-Kesari_ 
kings, the first being Janmejaya and the last Udyota Kesari, who 

asking of Kalinga and defeated the Sing’ Chodas and | 















and artistically before they could have moved and laid in place 
(without mortar) such gigantic stone-blocks, or could have pro- 
duced the vigorous and often exquisitely carved figures, foliage 
and arabesque patterns, which lend a charm to the carvings 
adorning these shrines. 
These stately temples show the hold which Hinduism had 
obtained in Orissa by this time, but a few centuries earlier Hiuen 
_ ‘Tsiang found Buddhism flourishing side by side with Hinduism, 
and his account is corroborated by the present of Buddhist 
scriptures to the Chinese Emperor in the Sth century. The 
Mahayana typo of Buddhia}, which the Chinese pilgrim found 
in Orissa, seems to have been supplanted gradually by the Tantrik 
forms of the Magadha school, of which traces may be found 
in the Bodhisatwas, Bhairavas, Taris and Vajrayoginis which 
are still to be seen in the Assia hills of this district. The 
caves at Khandgiri and Udayagiri just across the border of 
this district also bear signs of a Jaina revival, probably a reflex 
of the Jaina influence in the Western Deccan which began during 
the period of the rule of the Chalukyas and predominated in the 
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— ), was a much more serious menace to the indepen- — 
i An inscription of 1075-76 A.D, states that the — 
Slog of tho Cds ‘oountzy ‘yas ono of in kings dofesbel IA) 


general of Rajartja I ; Chodaganga, the son of this monarch, 
reconquered Orissa, and on the death of the Odra king it passed 
finally into his hands. A copper-plate grant of Chodaganga 
dated 1118-19 describes him as the sovereign over the whole of 


Utkala ; it seems certain therefore that the conquest took place. 


before that date, and it is probable that it occurred soon after his 
coronation in 1078 A.D. 

The rule of the Eastern Ganga kings lasted till 1434-36, 
the dynasty including altogether 15 kings. Of these by far the 


most powerful was Chodaganga or Gangesvar, who conquered — 


Vengi on the south and Mandira on the north, and by these 
conquests extended his dominions from the Ganges to the 
Godavari. The famous temple of Jagannath was built by him, 


and the shrine of Gangesvar in Jajpur, which was apparently 


constructed under his orders, was famed after him. On his death 
after an extraordinarily long reign of 72 years, his sons succeeded 
one after the other, but their reigns are almost barren of interest ; 
and we only know that, according to a Bengal inscription, 


Raghava (1156-70) was defeated by the Sena king Vijaya Sena,. 


and that the great temple of Megheswar at Bhubafeswar was 


erected by the brother-in-law of the next monarch between 1193 


and 1198, 
The only notable events in the reigns of the succeeding 
sovereigns are their struggles with the Musalmans of Bengal, 


and later on with the Bahmani and other Sultans. In 1205 came 


the first Muhammadan i ae when Muhammad-i-Shiran, an | 






Twas, the Jouth Bengal Sultan, and with th lod of 
in the country. ‘The Tabakat-i-Nasiri records 
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secure the elephants for which Jajnagar, as the Muhammadan wt 
chronicles styled” Orissa, was famous. The foray of the Bengal a 
Governor, Tughril Khan, in 1279 or 1280 resulted in the capture 4 
of a great number of these animals; in 1323 Ulugh Khan, the 4 
son of the Delhi Sultan, Ghiis-ud-din, Tughlik, took away 40 of 

them ; and similar results followed the inroads of the Bahmani i 
Sultan, Firoz, in 1412, and of Hushan-ud-din Hoshang, the King 4 


of Malwa in 1422. The most remarkable of all, however, was 
the invasion of the Delhi Emperor, Firoz Shah, in 1360-61, 
Leaving the baggage behind, the Emperorenerched on to Bihar, 
and then advanced rapidly through the jungles to Orissa. 
Crossing the Mahdnadi, he occupied the royal residence at 
Banarasi or Cuttack, from which the Rai had fled to an island 
in the river. Here Firoz Shah spent several days hunting 
elephants, and, when the Oriya king sent envoys to sue for peace, 
| ironically replied that he had only come to hunt elephants and 
'-was surprised that, instead of welooming him, the Rai had taken 
flight. Finally, the latter sent a present of 20 elephants ond 
agreed to send a certain number annually as tribute, and the 
Emperor then startéd on his return journey. It was a disastretls 
march; the guides lost their way, the army climbed mountain 
after mountain without finding any road, and it was not till 
their way into open country. 
In the meantime, the Vijayanagara kings rose to power, and 
Orissa was exposed to attack from the no less than from the “3 
‘north. In 1356-57 Sangama II, the nephew of Bukka I, is said 
have defeated the Gajapatis of Orissa; and the Portuguese — 
chronicler, Nuniz, in his account of Vijayanagara (circa 1535-87) 
rded a tradition that Bukka Rao conquered the kingdom of _ 


















RII extended thei Sree up to the Ganges, In the south 
the kingdom of Warangal had been overthrown, leaving Telingana — 
divided among o number of petty, chiefs, and Kapilendra — 
overran and annexed the country as far as the Krishna. Sonth 


, of this river, the last two kings of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, 


harassed by internal revolt and bloody wars with the Bahmani 
Sulténs, were struggling to uphold a sinking empire. Taking 
advantage of their troubles, the Oriya king annexed the east coast 
south of the Krishna as far as Udayagiri near Nellore, and then 
successfully resisted the attempts of the Bahmani Sultans to crush 


him. In 1457 he forced their army to retire from the siege of 


Davarakonda, and four years later, on the death of Humayin, 
ravaged their territories up to Bidar. Energetic as was his 
foreign policy, he showed no less vigour in his internal adminis- 
tration. One of the earliest: measures of his reign was to remit 
the chaukidari tax paid by Brahmans and the tax on salt and 
cowries, to stop the resumption of waste and pasture lands, and 


to keep up a trig throne, and here the 
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to issue orders that all the chiefs in Orissa were to work for 
the general good on pain of banishment and confiscation of 


their property. He richly endowed the temple of Jagannath | 
at Puri, and in this district one of his ministers, Gopinath | 
Mahapatra, built the temple of Jagannath at Gopinathpura about 
1465 A.D. 

On the death of Kapilendra in 1470, a civil war ensued, each 
of his sons disputing the throne, but finally Purusottamadeva 
overcame his rivals with the help of Muhammad Shih II, to 
whom he ceded the southern districts of Kondapalli and Raja. | 


-mahendri, His subsequent attempt to recover them led to an * 


invasion by Muhammad Shah, but the Oriya king appears 
Gpltsvabely to lhnrdregeiued them, aod 0 hare aclesiekéde Liana 
pte oe tae op Tigntride to: toe: sont He also took the 
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~ doctrines. In 1510 Chaitanya, the great apostle of Vaishnav. ~ 
ism, repaired to Orissa, and there devoted the rest of his days 


made a lasting impression on the people generally. 
The Solar dynasty did not long survive the death of Pratapa- The Beet 
rudradeva. The powerful minister, Govinda Bidyadhara, killed 
his two sons one after the other, and in 1541-42 seized the 
throne, The short-lived Bhoi dynasty which he established 
only lasted till 1560, and the few years it covered were spent 
in ‘vil War. First Raghubhanja, the nephew of Govinda, 
revolted, but was soon defeated and driven out of the country 
by his uncle, On the death of his son, whose unpopular reign 
ended about 1557, the minister, Mukunda Deva, rebelled, and 
| after killing the two last Bhoi kings and defeating Raghubhanja, 
. who had returned at the head of a Bengal army, seoured: the 
throne in 1560, 
Mukunda Deva, who was a Telugu by birth, was the last inde- eg ; 
j t Hindu king of Orissa, which at this time was in 
from its powerful neighbours both on the north and south. In 
', 1564 Thrahim, the Goloonda king, was eager for aggrandizement, 
oe Bengal Sulaiman Karini was equally anxious to extend 
his dominions by annexing Orissa In 1564-65 Mukunda Deva 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor Akbar, which was intended 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Afghans in Bengal, but 
Meas! mevet long help. the Orizai king. Tn 1567 Ibrahim, 
iN 
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forces, whose leader was in his turn killed by the Muhammaden 
invaders. Raghubhanja escaped from the prison in which he had 
been confined by Mukunda Deva, and attempted to secure the ~ 
empty throne, but after some four months desultory fighting, his — is 
death left the Afghans masters of Orissa (1568 AD). Vv 

Of the internal state of the country during these five centuries 
of Hindu sovereignty, we have unfortunately very little record, 
Both Buddhism and Jainism were neglected by the Ganga and 
the Solar kings, and, if the palm-leaf records can be believed, the 
followers of those religions were persecuted by the former line. 
The Gangas did not however neglect the older Saiva worship ; the 
temples of Megheswar at Bhubaneswar and of Chateswar in 
Cuttack were built during their rule; and, though they did not 
build any temples themselves, their rich gifts to the shrines at 
Bhubancoswai shew that they were the royal patrons of Saivism. 
Atthe same time, they seem to have been catholic in their religious 
tastes, as the great fane of Jagannath at Puri, the massive sun- , ~ 
temple of Konarak, and probably also the fine temple of Vishnu — 
at Madhab in this district were built under their orders. The 
Siiryavansa kings followed in their footsteps, and liberally 
endowed the Puri temple, and a minister of theirs erected the fine 
temple.of Jagannath at Gopinathpura. ib 

The land was a land of plenty, producing abundance of grain 
and fruit, and according to Shams-i-Siraj Afif it was currently 
reported that 2 jita/s was the price of a horse, and as for cattle 
no one would buy them. In spite of this plenty, the people 
were occasionally exposed to the horrors of famine. The palm- 
leaf chronicles mention one such famine in the reign’ of Kapilen- 
dradeva when the price of a bharan of paddy rose to 105 kahans 
of cowriey and another in the same reign when it rose to 105 
kahans, while in the reign of Prataparudradeva it was once as 
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_ he Atchin conqueror was not content, like jubvions invaders, Tie i 
ppt ad a ransom from the Province, but marched rye Bena 2 
its southern extremity and besieged and captured Puri. coxqenen. — 
year following the conquest, the Afghan king took his 
from Orissa, leaving the government of the country 
hands of a deputy. No sooner was his back turned, 
, than the Orissa feudal militia gathered its fragments 
for another struggle, and revolted. The Bengal king 
immediately marched southwards with his Afghan veterans, 
and succeeded in restoring his supremacy; but he contented 
himself till the end of his reign in 1572-73 with a distant sway. 
His second son, Daiid Khan, who sucoceded to the governor. 
ship of Bengal, threw off all aliegiance to the Mughal Emperor at 
Delhi, and declared himself independent. In the struggle w 
ensued, the Afghan king was worsted and retired into Orissa, 
Early in 1574 a great battle took place at Mughalméri in the 
Midnapore district, betweén the Mughals under Munim Khan 
and Raja Todar Mal, and the Afghans under Daid Khan, in 
which the latter were completely defeated, After the battle, 
Munim advanced upon Cuttack, where a peace was concluded, 
Daiid renouncing all claim to Bengal and Bihar, in return for 
which he received the Province of Orissa as a fief from the 
Mughal Emperor. Upon the death of Munim Khan, however,in >  * 
the following year, Daid revolted and overran Bengal with his 
troops. The Afghans were again defeated in 1576; Daitid Khan 
was slain; and two years later, Orissa became a Province of 
Akbar’s empire. 
The Mughals owed the annexation of Orissa to Akbar’s famous Awnexa- 
Hindu general, Raja Todar Mal. No sooner had he left Oriasa, Gauss oe 
however, than the Afghan remnant sallied forth from the hill saw 
_. yetreats in which they had taken refuge, and in 1560 the Provines "002 
again revolted against the Empire. Some years of cohfused 
followed ; and it was not till Akbar sent another Hindu 
general, Raje Man Singh, against Orissa, that any sort of settled = 
could be restored. Man Singh completely defeated 
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and the loyal Hindu dependency of Orissa on the south. In 1698 — 
they took advantage of the Bengal. Governor's absence to rebel 
again, but received so severe 4 punishment as to prevent any 
‘revolt for the next thirteen years. Another rising followedin 
1611, which ended in their almost total extermination by the 
victorious Mughal general. This defeat virtually ended the 
struggle between the Afghans and Mughals, and Orissa remained 
simply a Province of the Mughal Empire until 1751, when the 
Marithas obtained it.y The remnants of the Afghans still used it 
as a basis for marauding expeditions, one of which in 1695-98 
attained the dignity of a revolt, and temporarily wrested Western 
Bengal and Orissa from the Empire. Some time before this the 
English had appeared on the scene. In 1633 a small expedition 
headed by Cartwright came from Masulipatam to Orissa and 
obtained permission to trade in the country. But, so far as this 
district is concerned, their stay was very short, A factory was 
founded at Hariharpur, but was abandoned after a few years, 
and the English settlement was withdrawn. f 
Orissa, even after the extirpation of the Afghans, stillremained 
a source of weakness rather than of strength to the Empire. The 
politio governor who ruled Bengal from 1704 to 1725, Murshid 
Kull Khan, in despair of being able to get in its revenues by civil 
administrators, made it over to soldiers of fortune, who collected 
the land tax at the spear point, and kept back as much of it as 
they dared from their distant master, As the latter strengthened 
- his power, however, he sent his son-in-law to govern Orissa in — 
1706, and annexed the northern part of the Province (now Midna- 
‘pore district) to Bengal. During the thirty years which succeeded 
his death, the interaal troubles which beset the Mughal Govern- 


| plunder as their brief tenure of office allowed 
i 1742 tho Martthin camo down tpon 
an admirable basis 









deputy of the 

feund himself unable to carry on the appearance of a government, 

The ancient feudal organization among the peasantry and native 
chiefs, although long since powerless for purposes of defence, still — 
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resistance. In 1755-56 the nominal deputy 
Emperor could not even wring the stipulated 
tribute out of the Province, and begged to be released — 
his office. A few months later, a Marithi obtained the 
undisguised governorship, and from that date till 1803 Orissa 
remained a Martha Province. 

Wretched as the state of Orissa had been under the Mughals, tae 
a half-century of deeper misery remained for it under the MasaTMa — 
Marathis, The Maritha prince had his capital or standing) 
camp at Nagpur in Central India, and waged incessant war upon 
his neighbours, His deputies, who were constantly changed, and 
imprisoned on their reeall, struggled to wring out of Orissa—the 
only peaceful Province of his kingdom—a sufficiency to supply the 
military necessities of their master, All the offices connected with 
raising the revenue were sold to the highest bidder at the Maratha 
Court at Nagpur. Every deputy who came to Orissa had ruined 
himself in order to buy his appointment, and he well knew 
that the time allowed him for rebuilding his fortunes would 
be but short. From the hereditary Orissa Prince he managed 
to wring about £130,000 o year; the smaller proprietors he— 
_ ousted without mercy from their lands ; and he laid heavy burdens — 
| pon de gine of Jagunih By degrees these atrocities 
began to work their own cure. The peasant militia of Orissa, 
_ strong in the network of rivers, defied the Maritha troops; and 
Nee collection of the revenue in the Milly Sontiee Sey ee 
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fly from the consequences of their own flight. The Province lay — 


-untilled, and any failure of the rice crops produced a famine. 
Within seven years two terrible scarcities afflicted Orissa, The 
famine of 1770, a scarcity of much greater intensity than that 
of 1866, instead of being mitigated by State importations and 
relief depéts, was intensified by a mutiny of foreign troops. While 
‘the people were dying by hundreds of thousands on every road- 
side, the Marathi soldiery threw up the last vestige of rol, 
and for many months ranged like wild beasts across the country. 
Seven years afterwards, in 1777, another great famine ensued ; 
and as the Maratha power at Nagpur decayed, each party into 
which it split separately harried and plundered the Province, 
There were no conrts or jails, and the country was infested 
by thieves and dacoits. If an Oriya caught a thief in his 


~ house at night, he used to brand him by burning, and then let 


him loose; but sometimes the villagers would rise and kill the 
thief outright. The Governor's camp-followers lived by plunder, 
ghd men struggled to get even this mean post, while to be one of 
his regular sepoys was to be a kmg. The Marathas systematically 

i all rich travellers on the road, while those who escaped 
the Marathas were attacked and sometimes killed by the bands of 
dacoits which lurked in the jungles. Poor people never thought 


ae of going to Puri unless they were very pious; those devotees that 
did always travelled in large bands for mutual protection ; and 


"rich men were obliged to retain a strong escort’ of soldiers armed 
with swords, spears and matchlocks. The revenue was collected 
by means of torture and violence. If the people did not pay 
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anasylum from the Maratha spearmen, the peasantry could not 


they were first beaten with sticks, and then tortured, and in 






















? ; if this did not cover e ie: 
.. leaves, they declared that they were greasy, and family 
all ghi-eators, and must be possessed of money. , ae 
From this terrible oppression the people were delivered by the Ta# 
* occupation of the country bythe English in 1803, The iors * 
of Orissa by the English fornied a part of the great cam 
_ against the Marithas in Central India, undertaketi by the Mare 
quis of Welledey. The forde destined for the expedition against 
* started from Ganjaim on the Sth September 1803, 
nder the command of Colonel Hatoourt, and marched along 
narrow strip of ooast between the sea and the Chilka lake, 
Manikpatné was reached on the 15th, having been abandoned 
"by the enemy without resistance. It took two days to cross thee — 
dangerous channel through which the Chilka communicates * 
with the sea; and had the enemy made a determined stand = 
‘there, our position would have been one of considerable danger 
_ and difficulty. Leaving Narsinghpatné on the 18th, our forces 
_ entered Puri without opposition. After a halt of two days in the 
holy city, Colonel Harcourt told off a detachment of Hindu , 
_ sepoys for the protection’ of the, temple, and resumed his mareh, — 
The Marathis, who had gathered in a campon the other sido 
the river which flows past the city, at first opened a sharp — 


‘We crossed 
river,-driving them out of the wood in which they had entr 
themselves. The real difficulties of the expedition now 
re were no roads; the cart tracks, which di 
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re October Colonel Harcourt entered Cuttack ci 
Me Lalbagh, quite unopposed, the gates being open and all the houses 
empty. The inhabitants had fled in’ alarm to Tanghi, ten miles 
i north of the Mahanadi, and did not return until the 
tion issued. by Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill, os., “the 
Commissioners for settling the affairs of Cuttack,” inspired them 
i” with confidence in the new rule. Their fears were probably aroused 


at Mukundpur. 
of the river was effected safely; and on the 8th 
“tc é' 


" by the restrictions which it was deemed necessary to imposeon 
their personal liberty, and which were not completely removed 









until November 1805. Had the inhabitants been hostile to our 
cause and attacked our rear, or fired on our troops from the houses Ve 

- as they marched through the town to storm the fort, the position — 
would have been a critical one. Every precaution haying been —— 
"taken to guard against any such contingency, preparations for the 
. “storming of the fort were at once commenced. +Six days sufficed — 
to erect thé batteries and make the approaches, and the fort 

_ was taken by storm on the 14th October. . heel 


iets, we had been despatched from Bengal; and the three | 
_ principal towns of the Province having fallen into our hands, a 
¢ part of the force was, in pursuance of the original plan of thecam- 
paign, despatched under Major Forbes to force the Barmil Pass. 
Colonel Harcourt with another detachment marched f 
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and @ girdle formed of the tail 
animal ; and they further heightened the ferocity 


|) ance by smearing their limbs with yellow clay and 
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of the Puri district immediately adjoining it, but the rising 
Tn Outtack the paiks burnt the thinas of Asureswar, Tiran , 


was pretty general all over the southern and eastern parts of 
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THE PEOPLE. 


Growrn Ppion to 1872 no regular census of the district by the a 
vercia. simultaneous enumeration of the people had ever been taken; but ® 
_ tos. * geveral rough attempts were made from time to time to estimate 
Kerly the number of inhabitants. “Stirling in his Account-of Orissa, 
trtimater. vritten in 1822, estimated the population of the district as 
1,296,365 persons, his calculations being based upon an enumera- 
tion of the dwellings, allowing 5 persons to each house. Twenty °* 
years later the Revenue Survey of 1842 returned the population — 
* of Outtack at 553,073 ; a subsequent attempt at a census sh 
it as 800,000; and yet another estimate was made in 1847, — 
acoording to which the district contained 1,018,979 persons, 
giving an average pressure,of 320 persons per square mile. ~All — 
these estimates were very rough, as they ‘were made simply by — 
counting the houses through the agency of the police and assign- 
ing an average number of inhabitants to each dwelling. In — 
1855, however, an attempt was made to obtain more i 
| special officers being appointed to test the returns by 
- eounting the houses and their actual inhabitants in, different 
parts of the district, and thus to ascertain the correct average 
for each house. The result disclosed an average of slightly over 
5} inhabitants to each dwelling, and the population was returned 
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100,000. This would reduce the rate of growth in the su 
nine years to 13 per cent., which is about what might be expected = a 
during the period when the district was recovering from the = 
terrible fdmine of 1866. The progress during the next decade | 
would probably have been greater, were it not that the district = 
suffered generally from repeated outbreaks of cholera, and,that in y i 
certain localities scarcity and the great cyclone of 1885 seriously 
affected the growth of the population. In the head-quarters sub- 
division, Banki remained almost stetionary owing to a scarcity 
almost amounting to famine, which, althopgh it caused no deaths, 
‘drove a large number to emigrate. Inthe Kenéripira sub-divi- 
sion the great cyclone, of September 1885 destroyed 45 villages in 
thana Patamundai, most of the inhabitants of which wé@re vither 
drowned or succumbed to the fever and cholera which usually 
“form the sequel of such chlamities, while those that survived 2 
_ @nigrated to tacts less exposed to the destructive action of storm- 
Peet ‘waves, . * ‘ ii) 
"The result of the census of 1901‘was a further increase of Cons of 
* 125,087, or 6:5 cent., the diminution of the rate of growth 
ii canipured will thet in the previous decade being probably — 
due to the loss suffered by the movements of the people, The — 
“gee increment was shared by all parts of the district, and 
e rate of development was remarkably uniform th 
, growth of population was -least in the already densely 
ed thanas, Cuttack, Salipur, Jajpur and Jagatsinghpur, 
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thanas, Patamundai and — 
construction of protective embank- 

















_ poptilation, which falls in the 


"by sand, course grass or sbrub, in which agriculture is almost 


, The pressure is greatest (933 persons to the square mile) in the 


 tural,*th® density may reasonably be to be very great, — 
aking the district as a whole, the density per cultivated square 
mile is 1,084, the cultivated area, Accorditig to the” returns of 


square mile, is greatly reduced-by a belt of saline soil, in pla 


as much as 30 miles wide, running along the sea and covered — 















unknown. In the submontme strip, a” region of rocky hill and i 
barrén soil, which supports scanty and semi-Hinduized popula- 

tion, the density is somewhat higher than in the -salt tract, but 
is still comparatively low, being 886 persons to the square mile i 
the Dharmsbala police circle and #77 in Banki. The alluvial 
plain lying between these two estimates is highly cultivated, and 
has in parts a density of population very little lets thin that of 
the most thickly inhabited parts of Eastern Bengal and Tirhut. 


Salipur thana, lying in the heart of the district between the two — 
principal branches of the Mahanadiziver, where nearly every field — 
is reached by the canals and distributaries of the great Orissa — 
irrigation system. Im the neighbouring thinas of Jajpur and 
Kendrapira the lund bears 842 and 765 persons to the square mile ;- 
and considering that the population is almost entirely agricul — 
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with a 
- inhabitants is only 78,720, or 3°8 per cent. of the population, The == * 





more frequent intervals than formerly, and, on the other 
the umber secking employment elsewhere has, i 
increased. -Of the immigrants, the greater portion (22,664) come 
- from. the adjoining districts, and the remainder is almost entirely 

up of immigrants from other Provinces. The number 
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of the latter (8,161) was however swelled by the sepoys 


fo a wing of a Madrisi regiment which was stationed at Outtack 


at the time of the census. , aie 
There are only thfee towns, Cuttack, Jajpur and Kegdripira, Towns ind 
ion of over 5,000, and the total number of their ‘se 
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_ remainder of the people}.are clustered together in 5,517 villages. 












Ses af vs stay, ck a poplion tad green See 
since 1891, while the district, taken as a whole, has added only — 
free) 65 por cent..to its numbers. The Oriya appears to ‘have an | 
ty inherent aversion to town life; he will not voluntarily leave his 
rey hereditary fields, and even when forced to betake himself to a town, 
| __, *he strives to reproduce his village life in his new surroundings. 
3 The distinction generally between an urban and rural population — 
sg i, is primarily in respect of occupation, the agricultural class nata- — 
Fase rally predominatirig in the villages, whfle in the towns, where the — 
trading and professional classes form the majority of the popula- — 
: tion, it is an unimportant section, Except in Cuttack, however, z 
” the distinction is not by any means well marked, as Jajpur and — 
_ Kendrapira comprise a number of more or less scattered hamlets, 4 
the inhabitants of which are to a greater or less extent employed — 
it in agriculture; and even in Cuttack with its ¢rowded streets and 
' —— axars, many parts are distinctly rural in character with cia 
«homesteads nestling in small orchards, « 4 
| fexand . In common with the other districts of Orissa, Cuttack has a 4 
_"* ‘marked excess of females over males, there being 1,072 females to 
every thousand males. The two local castes of fairly high status 
(Karan and Khandait) have a far larger proportion of women Gen 
_ those of equal rank elsewhere, and among the functional groups — 
Gsm foal grr tah yor ch Heng 
The proportion of unmarried persons is also higher thas in, ofhae. 
of Orissa, viz., 525 out of 1,000 males and 348 out of every — 
thousand females. o 
‘Phe number of children under 10 per 1,000 of the population 4 
_ has fallen considerably since 1881, and the proportién they bear 
“ to the number of marriedewomen aged 15 to 40 is now lower than a a 
in any other part of Bengal, except South Bihar, This decline — 
| a eae hf a 18 hii a recover 
vo rasa pagar Freon was gr 
atas rate, and the proportion of 




























common to mike it necessary to employ an interpreter — 
in the Criminal Courts at Cuttack. 
" More than 96, per cent. of the people speak Oriya,” or as it 
Fie comntians called Odri or Utkali, é., the language of Odra or 
Utkal, both of which are ancient names for the country now called . 
Orissa. Oriya, with Bengali, Bihari -and Assamese, forms one of — 


- srosembles that of Bengali, but it has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelf. 
There are few of those slurred consonants and broken vowels 
which make Bengali so difficult to the foreigner, Each letter in 
each word is clearly sounded, and it has been well described as 
_ “comprehensive’ and poetical, with a pleasant sounding and 
musical generate and by-no means difficult to acquire and 
~ammaster.’ The Oriyé verbal system is at once simple and com- 
ple. ‘It has a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are 
‘easily impressed upou the memory. It is partiqujarly notiveable 
‘the very complete set of verbal nouns, t, past, and — 
future. When an Oriyé wishes to express tie embodied in 
_ what in Latin would be called the infinitive, he simply takes th 
verbal noun, and declines it in the ease which 


















_ wild aboriginal tribes. On the south the 
_ and belongs to an altogether different family, while, ; 
it has seldoin had political ties with Bengal. On the he 
the Oriyas have been a conquered nation. For eight centuries 
- Orissa, was subject to the kings of Telinga, and, in modefn times, 
it was for fifty years under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur, 
both of whom leit deep impressions of their rale upon the country. — 
On the language they imposed a number of Lange: oat 
Marathi words and idioms, which still survive. These are, so 
bier as we know, the only foreign elements which have i 
| « themselves into Oriya, except the small vocabulary of Eealiat’| 
rate court terms, and a few other English expressions, which English — 
moe domination and education have brought inte vogue. Cuttack, 
especially the*town, is however to a certain extent, affected by 
Bengalisms, owing to the residence there of a number of Bengalis — 
who have been settled in the district for some generations, In | 
former times sales of Orissa estates for arrears of land revenue 
were held in Calcutta, and the purchasers were frequen ‘Ast 
. _ Galoutta Bengakis who settled in Outtack. These Bengalis and — 
ae their descendants have developed a curious jargon of their own, — 
, their ancestral language being interlarded with Oriya and Hindi 
 @xpressions. Owing to their frequent wse of the word Aare, a 
corruption of the Oriya’ sari, their speech is vulgarly knowa as — 
kera Bengali; and this mongrel language has in its turn reacted — 
on the local Oriya. 

























Me Sadia the seme es. Dovanigari, but is writlen ty the Mle 
soribes with a stylus on a talipot .palm-leaf, These soratches 
are, in themselves, legible, but in order to make them more plain, 






